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THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF THE OZARK 

HIGHLAND 

By Professor CARL O. SAUER 

UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 

THE term Ozark associates a group of regions possessed of 
widely divergent characteristics. Simplicity and simi- 
larity are hardly more representative of the Ozark areas than 
they are of the regions grouped together under the term Appa- 
lachian. In the Missouri Ozarks eight distinct divisions must 
be recognized, and for Arkansas at least two more are to be 
added. It becomes a matter of more than ordinary difficulty 
therefore to speak of conditions and problems in the Ozark 
Highland as a whole. Yet there must be an adequate geo- 
graphic unity, otherwise popular usage, unbiased in this case 
by common political traditions, would not have set up this 
regional designation. 1 

(1) The Ozark areas constitute a compact highland, for the 
most part notably elevated above the adjacent areas. This is 
the common factor in the topography and for this reason no 
more precise term than highland can be employed appropriately 
in a geographic sense. In the interior the highland consists 
of a remnant plateau area, broken into long shreds by stream 
dissection. Except on the west, hill belts, of very difficult char- 
acter, surround the central region. The outer, flanks of the 
hill regions, with the exception of the southern and south- 
eastern portions of the highland, are adjoined by less rough 
border areas of superior resources and development. (2) Even 
in the Ozark areas of least relief there is more rough land than 
in adjacent regions which usage does not place in the highland. 
(3) Ridges and valleys are sharply differentiated. The topog- 
raphy is dominantly of the ridge-and-valley type. (4) Most of 
the area has been sculptured out of limestone by streams with 
the abundant aid of underground solution. A close genetic 
relationship exists between the widely distributed sinks, 
caverns, springs, and the lead ore, iron ore, and other mineral 

1 The differentiating characteristics of the several parts of the high- 
land and their economic effects are considered in detail in the volume by 
the author, " The Geography of the Ozark Highland of Missouri," pub- 
lished as Bulletin 7 of the Geographic Society of Chicago (1920). 
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deposits. (5) A significant property of the Ozarks is the 
almost universal distribution of chert fragments over the sur- 
face. These produce similar effects on slopes, soils, stream 
beds, and on agricultural practises and roadmaking. Such in 
the main are the common qualities that are opposed to the 
multitude of differentiating conditions. 

In the following pages the attempt is made to determine 
whether there exists also a common economic problem for the 
area as a whole. The inquiry is concerned chiefly with the 
heart of the Ozarks, namely, with the central plateau and its 
surrounding hill areas. Just as popular usage is uncertain 
regarding the inclusion of the border areas in the highland, 
so the economic conditions of the borders are only in limited 
degree typical of the area as a whole and the generalizations 
that follow can be applied to such regions as the Springfield, 
Missouri Kiver, and Mississippi River borders only with im- 
portant reservations and exceptions. 

The most common conception current regarding the eco- 
nomic character of the Ozark region is its inferiority to the 
regions that lie about it. The idea is substantially correct and 
may be demonstrated statistically in many ways by the values 
and amounts of crops and of other products which the area 
yields. 2 These facts appear to register the adjustment of a 
group to an inferior environment. This is true in part, but 
it does not fully account for the economic situation. There 
still remains to be considered the question whether the Ozarks 
are underdeveloped relative to such resources as are available 
under present economic conditions. In particular it is neces- 
sary to inquire whether the economic adjustment is to the 
present or to a previous value of the environment, for the 
environment is not necessarily a static factor uninfluenced by 
the passage of time and the changes in opportunities of pro- 
duction. The case to be examined concerns the possibility of 
an original adjustment which has since been revised insuffi- 
ciently, with the result that the Ozark Highland has fallen 
behind seriously in the progress that may be expected of it, 
making all due allowances for thin soils, steep slopes and other 
handicaps. 

When settlement west of the Mississippi River began, the 
flanks of the Ozarks were preferred to all other territory in 
upper Louisiana. This preference continued beyond the time 
when Missouri and Arkansas were admitted to statehood, and 

2 For illustrations see volume op. eit. 
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was based on the variety and balance of the local resources 
rather than on the large amount of any one resource. It was 
the possibility of sufficiency and especially of self-sufficiency 
that caused to be located in this area the first American settle- 
ments west of the Mississippi. When transportation facilities 
made commercial production possible in the West, farm immi- 
gration was diverted to other areas. The true pioneersman, 
however, not intent on producing a surplus of crops for sale, 
was able to occupy step by step the whole of the Ozarks, con- 
scious of no deterioration of his environment as he penetrated 
into areas of longer and steeper hills. For was there not 
everywhere good hunting and fishing, excellent water, grazing 
for his horses and cattle, mast for the hogs, and patches of 
bottom land for corn, beans and pumpkins? Here he could 
meet his own needs of lead and gunpowder, dig his iron ore 
and smelt it, and have ample power for his grist and carding 
mills. Frontiersmen, rather than agriculturists, became the 
permanent occupants of the area. With the filling up of ad- 
jacent regions, the Ozarks became a sort of refuge to the men 
who clung to frontier life. After a fashion the frontier still 
lingers in the Ozarks, but the unconstructive character of 
frontier living and the increase of population have gradually 
caused the disappearance of some of the more agreeable 
features of this life. For an understanding of the area it is 
essential to keep in mind its antecedents, and also that the 
blood of the frontiersman is still dominant among the popu- 
lation. 

At present, the Ozarks contain somewhat less than thirty 
per cent, of the population of Missouri, resident on approxi- 
mately half the area of the state. Since a full third of the 
people of Missouri live in St. Louis and Kansas City, the 
population of the Ozarks is nearly of the same density as in 
the rest of rural Missouri. The situation in Arkansas is simi- 
lar. Whereas immigrants have not been numerous, serious 
loss by emigration began later than in other near-by rural 
districts. Population had not increased to the limit for the 
food supply under the methods of production practised, and the 
world outside was little known. The last census, in 1910, was 
the first to record declining numbers over widespread areas. 
In the beginning of the new century, rural free delivery of 
mail became generally established and a serious blow was 
dealt thereby to the old isolation that had kept people at home. 
The effects of the late war probably will be even more far- 
reaching. In 1917 the government placarded the most remote 
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post-offices with calls for workers in war industries and offered 
the opportunity of rendering a service to the nation and of 
securing wages of a magnitude unheard of in this country 
where wages for the most part have been nominal. Large 
numbers left for the cities of Illinois and northern Missouri 
and for the mining and oil fields. The draft took thousands of 
young men away from home for the first time, and introduced 
them to new standards and modes of life. Many are not re- 
turning. The great prosperity that is continuing through the 
country has found only a weak echo in the hills of the Ozarks 
and additional workers are still leaving to share in the high 
wages outside. The past five years, therefore, have seen a 
critical increase in the emigration. The old contentment with 
the simple home in the hills was based in part on a lack of 
knowledge of outside conditions. A world catastrophe has 
supplied this knowledge. The selective elimination of the mere 
ambitious of the younger generation is in full progress. 

Under these circumstances attempts by railroad immigra- 
tion officials and state bureaus to direct immigrants into the 
Ozarks are misplaced. If any effort is worth while it must be 
concerned with retaining the native population. Relative to 
developed resources the highland is more densely settled than 
its neighboring areas, and largely in consequence labor com- 
mands lower returns. Emigration is natural and inevitable 
as long as it is directed by economic pressure as at present. 
The better sons of the Ozarks can find it worth their while to 
remain only if defects in the present economic adjustment are 
found and remedied. If nothing of the sort happens, the 
drainage of this best blood will continue permanently and will 
express itself in the decreased productivity of the area. The 
movement is only in slight measure similar to the release of a 
portion of the population by improved methods of production 
such as has been the case with power farming in the prairie 
states. The emigration now in progress indicates the begin- 
ning of actual economic decline in numerous sections, if not yet 
generally. 

It does not follow from the foregoing that the people of the 
Ozarks live in want. An initial period of no inferiority has 
been succeeded by a century in which contrasts with surround- 
ing regions have grown sharper and less favorable. The con- 
sciousness of such an unfavorable comparison is in the main a 
matter of recent growth. The drifting away of the most pro- 
ductive part of the population is following naturally and con- 
stitutes a threat of increasing seriousness. 
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The half of Missouri that lies in the Ozarks possesses less 
than one sixth of the wealth of the state. In terms of popula- 
tion, however, the situation is much more favorable. Valua- 
tions returned by the State Board of Equalization for 1918 are 
approximately three hundred and twenty dollars per capita 
for the Ozarks, as against five hundred and seventy-five dollars 
for the entire state. In this calculation there are included in 
the Ozarks such prosperous centers as Springfield, Jefferson 
City and Cape Girardeau, as well as the mining regions of 
Joplin and the St. Francois district. On the other hand, the 
largest area of rough hill country in Missouri, 3 embracing a 
half dozen counties of extremely low total valuations, shows 
per capita valuations nearly equal to the average of the whole 
Ozark Highland. Two of the roughest counties in the Ozarks, 4 
exceed the per capita average of the Ozarks by one eighth. 
The explanation is that in the rough hill areas the hills are 
almost entirely non-agricultural and the population is concen- 
trated on reasonably good valley lands. Also, in a comparison 
of the Ozarks with the remainder of Missouri it must be re- 
membered that St. Louis holds a full third of the wealth of the 
state, and that St. Louis and Kansas City together account for 
nearly one half of all property. According to per capita of 
population, the valuation of the Ozark region is easily two 
thirds that of the remainder of Missouri if the two principal 
cities are eliminated. 4 Certainly no general condition of 
poverty prevails. 

If the region gives an impression of poverty to the casual 
visitor the explanation must be found in the simplicity of the 
habits of the people and in the even distribution of wealth. 
Few men possess much more than their neighbors, but want is 
not much more common than is wealth. There are a few 
poverty spots on submarginal farming lands, which are not in 
the supposedly poorest regions, the rough hill sections. Too 
much emphasis has been given to the idea of poverty in the 
Ozarks. The parallel between the living conditions of the 
Ozark native and the mountaineer of Kentucky and Tennessee 
is not at all close and even less so is that with the poor white 
of the southern Coast Plain. A degrading environment can 
be shown only for very limited tracts and these are for the 
most part outside of the cherty limestone regions. The trouble 

3 The Courtois Hills region of the volume, op. cit. 

4 Carter and Shannon counties. 

5 The figures are compiled from the Report of the State Auditor of 
Missouri for 1917-18. 
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lies in the stagnation of life, as expressed by the lack of de- 
velopment of new opportunities, and in part in an incipient 
contraction of standards of living because an outworn eco- 
nomic system is still followed. 

The economic system has been altered only in minor ways 
from that which was in force at the time of early settlement. 
The average inhabitant of the Ozarks is still an unspecialized 
small farmer, rather than a farmer following an intelligent 
practise of diversification. Of labor income he knows nothing, 
and commonly has none. The pursuits which he follows give 
little opportunity for the accumulation of a surplus. The aim 
of labor is hardly commercial, the labor being expended directly 
toward the sustenance of the family. The condition is char- 
acteristic of primitive groups. The economy is based primarily 
on agriculture, but agriculture is typically only a partial means 
of subsistence. 

Corn is the dominant crop. It is grown on thin uplands 
and on stony hillsides as predominantly as it is in rich bottoms. 
It is produced not only with almost total disregard of the 
character of farming land but of the size of yield as well, 
simply because it has a larger direct utility to the individual 
farmer than any other crop. It feeds the family, and the 
horses, cattle, and hogs. It will keep without means of stor- 
age. It will grow in the most poorly prepared ground. It 
yields the largest returns of food per acre cultivated. Also 
it was grown by the first settlers as the main crop and their 
descendants are following the old traditions. From the stand- 
point of commercial development, from every standpoint in 
fact, except that of a farm functioning as a self-sufficing unit, 
corn is grown very much in excess of the best interests of the 
region. Except in the bottoms, the land has been much too 
heavily "corned" for years and increasing difficulty is ex- 
perienced in maintaining yields. But from the highly indi- 
vidualistic viewpoint of the native it is the most suitable crop 
for his social system or the lack of such a system. 

In addition to being a corn-farmer, the resident of the in- 
terior Ozarks is normally a live-stock producer. He could not 
be designated, however, a rancher, breeder, or feeder. The 
form of the industry also goes back to first frontier, and was 
responsible in large measure for pioneer immigration into the 
Ozarks. The plateau shreds, even where they were only nar- 
row ridge-tops, were covered originally with grasses. They 
are still commonly called prairies. On these live-stock grazing 
was instituted at an early date. Fires were set habitually by 
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the pioneers to replenish and extend the grazing lands. These 
fires extended the grass lands at the expense of the forests. 
Grazing itself extended into the forests as the population in- 
creased. Fires and long-continued grazing in the forests have 
interfered in many districts with the growth of seedlings, 
sprouts, and other undergrowth, and have resulted in a forest- 
floor covered with grass and weeds. The ridge-tops are now 
converted almost entirely to plow land, and grazing has there- 
fore suffered a restriction to the forested areas, which are 
nearly equivalent to the hillsides. This poor, volunteer pas- 
turage among the trees is incapable of improvement and by 
reason of long-continued grazing at all seasons has been stead- 
ily deteriorating. With the elimination of the natural grass 
lands the cattle industry has largely passed into the condition 
of a relict industry. 

Hogs fare much better, being essentially forest animals, and 
finding here a varied and often good mast of acorns, nuts, ber- 
ries, and roots. The razor-back animal is an unimproved, but 
successful adaptation to his peculiar environment. Sheep are 
very few, because, roaming at will, they are subject to serious 
danger from dogs, who are also unrestrained. Turkeys thrive 
under a similar life, in which they partially revert to an un- 
domesticated condition. 

The keeping of stock bears virtually no relation to the 
ownership of land. All land that is not farmed or in fenced 
pastures constitutes the free range. This consists in part of 
large timbered holdings belonging to absentee owners. Many 
large tracts are crossed by the property lines of local farmers 
but are not shut off by fences. The result is that stock ranges 
widely through the woods, for most of the year without atten- 
tion. As a consequence the struggle for a bare existence keeps 
it in poor flesh. Even more serious is the reproduction by ac- 
cidental breeding from scrub sires. Against the ease of this 
method of live-stock raising are to be set the very low quality 
of the product, the decreasing carrying power of the range, 
and the uncertainty of the returns. 

The average farm contains more wooded land than it does 
cleared land. This is true even of the border regions, with the 
exception of the Springfield area. In the hill counties there are 
likely to be three or four acres of timbered land for every acre 
cleared, in each farm. In addition there are large timber 
tracts that are not included in farms. Timber products there- 
fore are an important item in the economy of the native. 
These items are produced and marketed principally by the 
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farming population, not by lumbermen. The principal products 
are ties, and in some localities, cord wood and mine props. The 
important stands of white and post oak are especially valuable 
for ties, of which the aggregate production is large. The prin- 
cipal winter occupation is the cutting and hewing of ties. They 
are then hauled out over the frozen roads, or later rafted down- 
stream during freshets. The industry is pursued with par- 
ticular zeal because, among a group of part-time occupations 
that yield little for sale, it provides cash returns. The very 
great increase in the price of ties has lately stimulated strongly 
the search for suitable tie timber. There are few sections in 
which the trees available for this purpose are not fast de- 
creasing, and the cutting of such timber has proceeded into the 
most remote localities. 

Numerous minor and incidental occupations are followed also 
for their cash returns or for purposes of barter at the country 
stores. Here belong the digging of roots such as ginseng, 
golden seal, and blood root, hunting and trapping for skins, and 
the digging of minor minerals, such as tiff (baryte) and fire 
clay. In most cases, increased prices have made good a decreas- 
ing supply, but the supply of these auxiliary resources is in gen- 
eral markedly declining. 

The Ozark farmer in short is following a system of produc- 
tion that is in reality simply exploitation. In virtually all of 
his occupations he has passed the period of largest volume re- 
turns, although aggregate values may still be mounting. In- 
creased prices can not permanently resist the actual decline that 
is threatening the productive efficiency of the individual. Ex- 
ploitation is a mark of the frontier and the perpetuation of the 
frontier is recorded strikingly in this general condition. 

The reasons for this peculiar fixation of a frontier are not 
difficult to determine. In the first place, to a degree not equaled 
elsewhere in the Middle West, the people of the Ozarks are 
descended from frontiersmen. The parent stock represents a 
certain aversion to orderly and sustained endeavor and there- 
fore to intensive production. To what extent the trait persists 
as a hereditary quality is not known, but, given the opportunity, 
the native of the Ozarks apears to be about as frequently suc- 
cessful as most other Missourians or Arkansans. The difficulty 
with his ancestry seems to lie not so much with physical in- 
heritance as with the traditions among which he is brought up. 
At the least, he has not inherited the agricultural experience 
and interests with which his neighbors of the plains are sur- 
rounded. He goes back to a more primitive ancestry. 
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The biggest element in the retardation of Ozark life is the 
isolation that the surface has imposed on the inhabitants. A 
chain of rugged hill regions is thrown about the interior plateau 
and constitutes a veritable entanglement of obstacles against 
any approach from the lines of communications that follow the 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Arkansas rivers. Even more sig- 
nificant than the exclusion of the outside world is the detached 
manner of living of the people. Valley is separated from val- 
ley; valley settlement is out of touch with ridge settlement; 
often family is isolated from family. 

The simple result is that the isolation has kept social and 
economic progress at a snail's pace. The people were prim- 
itive in their condition when they came, they are nearly as prim- 
itive now. Without strong social instincts and training to 
begin with, how were they to achieve common interests, com- 
mon opinion, and common effort ? For the economic problem of 
the Ozark Highland is after all social in its fundamentals. The 
difficulty that the people experience in getting to market is less 
serious than their failure to get together. There has been no 
substantial economic development because topographic isola- 
tion has maintained successfully the social anarchy of the fron- 
tier. It is the solitary position of the individual, rather than 
the poverty of the soil, that at bottom is at fault with the 
Ozarks. The so-called political conservatism of the Ozarks is 
well known. It has its full social and economic equivalents. 
The individualism is almost static. The individual produced 
under this system is bound down by it. How can be he intel- 
ligent enough or sufficiently strong to reshape the outworn eco- 
nomic order? There are adequate possibilities for the inhab- 
itants of the Ozarks, but these can be realized only by fairly ad- 
vanced cooperative effort. Of cooperation the native knows 
nothing beyond the relief of a neighbor in trouble. The stakes 
of the region are not such as to tempt extraneous capital and 
the social order therefore has received no alteration from the 
outside. Unless the region is to become decadent, the isolation 
and its resultant excessive individualism must be broken down, 
and this must be done by the governments among which the 
highland is divided. 

The first corrective measure must be improved means of 
communication. The construction of additional railroad lines 
on the long shreds of plateaus is a simple matter. However, 
their returns for a considerable period would hardly be suf- 
ficient to tempt private capital. Unfortunately also several 
Ozark branch lines have been abandoned lately. Similar expe- 
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riences in other sections of the country indicate that the time is 
probably past for the construction of branch line railroads. 

The main wagon roads follow ridge tops. Their location is 
determined by low cost, freedom from floods, and freedom from 
erosion. They are passable throughout the year, but serve di- 
rectly only the settlements on the ridges. Over large sections 
these settlements are not as flourishing nor as promising for 
future developments as the valley settlements. It is notorious 
that the traveler on the main roads sees very little of the better 
land. The ridge roads are separated from the valley farms by 
steep hills. Connection between the two is made by rough and 
often badly washed side roads. The secondary roads that fol- 
low the valleys are subject to flooding with every freshet and 
are often washed out. Fords are innumerable, bridges few. 
The location of roads was determined by the easiest lines of 
travel. The adjustment is complete so far as it goes, but it is 
based on unimproved roads that are simply traces worn by 
travel. Permanent roads are needed in the valleys. Their ap- 
propriate position would be on the lower flanks of valley slopes 
out of reach of floods. Koads of this type can be had only by 
moderately costly construction. 

The road situation is so bad that it is almost impossible, and 
consequently a number of counties are now undertaking road 
building by bond issues. The present policy of state aid is con- 
tributing important funds indirectly from the wealthier por- 
tions to those Ozark districts that desire to avail themselves of 
help. There is an unfortunate tendency, however, to follow the 
locations of roads as they have become fixed by pioneer custom 
and to superimpose the improved road on the all-weather trail. 
In the building of roads there is needed not merely the technical 
skill of the road engineer, but a close economic analysis of the 
distribution of good farming districts and their relation to road 
facilities. 

The live-stock industry as a cooperative enterprise, in place 
of its present individualistic form, is indicated as the dominant 
ideal occupation of the future. (1) Partly as the result of the 
long period of erosion, partly because of the powerful aid of 
solution, valley bottoms are extraordinarily numerous and large, 
even among the roughest hills. Their rich soils, annually rein- 
vigorated by floods, are suited to continuous cropping to corn. 
The only argument for rotation of crops on these lands is the 
elimination of diseases of the corn plant that may find lodg- 
ment in the ground. On the valley lands, soy beans, velvet 
beans, cow peas, clover, and alfalfa also grow very well. These 
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lands may grow important quantities of high-grade stock feed. 
(2) Cheap grazing lands are available in large amount. The 
lower valley slopes, the slip-off slopes of intrenched meanders, 
benches on the sides of valleys, and the smaller ridge-tops espe- 
cially are well suited for hay and pasture. Many ridge lands 
are being cropped that should not be under plow. Their thin 
clay soils are unprofitable for grain growing, but will produce 
good grass, as they once did. In connection with a really 
profitable live stock industry these ridge lands would be em- 
ployed most profitably as permanent grass lands. At present 
the most indigent larger group of farmers in the Ozarks is 
found on ridges of this type. Very valuable forage grasses 
and clovers are in process of naturalizing themselves success- 
fully, and with some protection will improve the quality of the 
forage markedly. 6 It is to be remembered that the strikingly 
poor quality of present pastures is the result of over-grazing 
and utter lack of care. (3) The mild climate and abundant 
rainfall extend the grazing season almost to nine months. 
Woods, cliffs, and coves provide partial winter shelters, too 
often the only ones supplied for the stock. Housing and win- 
ter feeding, however, are not serious problems. (4) Probably 
no other section of the United States is so well supplied with 
springs. Throughout the limestone country magnificent 
springs of cold and pure water abound along all valleys. The 
assertion is often made by a farmer that he has a good spring 
in each pasture. 

Cattle, hogs, and sheep all have their place on the Ozark 
farm. (1) The first step in improvement of conditions is also 
the easiest. It consists in the elimination of undesirable sires. 
Even this is a community enterprise, both as to the purchase 
of pure-bred males and the disposal of the undesirable males. 
The custom of allowing stock to range about in the forests is 
not likely to disappear soon, nor is it necessary if the control 
mentioned is exercised. (2) The Ozarks constitute potentially 
a great dairy country, undeveloped at present except for cer- 
tain border regions. The absence of dairying is due to the 
serious difficulties in marketing and the utter lack of experience 
of the people. Cheese making is largely independent of ship- 
ping facilities and could be undertaken even in remote valleys. 
A geographical parallel is to be found in the Carolina moun- 
tains, the physical conditions being somewhat better in the 
Ozarks. In remote Carolina valleys a remarkable success has 
been scored in the past few years by cooperative cheese fac- 

6 Lespedeza, sweet clover, blue grass, and Bermuda grass. 
vol. xi. — 15. 
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tories. The conditions of living in many an Ozark valley could 
be transformed similarly under proper direction. (3) A suc- 
cessful swine husbandry could be worked out by combining 
farm crops with mast and introducing a suitable breed, as for 
instance one of the forest-bred English varieties of bacon hogs. 
No attention is being given to the preservation and increase 
of the kinds of trees that are most productive of mast, for ex- 
ploitation does not heed any demand except that of an imme- 
diate profit, even if small. 

For every acre in the Ozark that is in any way improved 
there remain two acres in the woods. In that third which is 
classed as improved land is included a good deal of rough, 
stumpy pasturage with a partial stand of timber remaining. 
In the hill regions the amount of improved land is very small. 
It is least in Carter County, with only nine per cent, of its total 
surface improved. The wild land for the most part is covered 
with oak timber, cut over repeatedly. The majority of the 
timber to-day is small, and where grazing has not been heavy 
the second-growth is dense. Potentially, it is one of the two 
most important stands of oak timber in the United States. The 
removal of the older trees and the neglect and injury of the 
second-growth are resulting in rapid deterioration. In many 
places even the acorn mast has been destroyed by the cutting 
of seed-trees. Grazing has done much injury to the forest floor, 
with the result that the growth is less vigorous than climate 
and soil would indicate. The good timber is nearly gone, but 
the land on which it grows is essentially non-agricultural. 
Little of it has been laid waste by fires. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to estimate that fully half of the Ozarks can never 
be good for anything except the growth of trees. It is not 
growing good trees now and soon will be virtually non-pro- 
ductive. Missouri is facing the idleness of a fourth of its total 
area without so much as a forestry office in the state to take 
notice of the situation. Arkansas is in no better condition. 
The problem of restoring these forests to a productive condi- 
tion must be worked out in cooperation with the farmers who 
own a good half of the forest land and who will continue to be 
dependent in various important ways on forest products. 

As yet there has been surprisingly little soil destruction in 
the Ozarks. Many Ozark streams are quite clear, even in flood. 
Gradually land clearing is pushing into the margins of the 
'breaks' with no profit to the farmer and with the threat of 
grave damage to the countryside. These dangerous clearings 
for the most part are made by ridge farmers who need addi- 
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tional acreage and are taking a chance on the upper slopes of 
the valleys. The clean cutting of timber, fortunately, has not 
been much practised, as it is of no advantage to the farmer. 
Land clearing has nearly reached the limit of safety, and will 
shortly pass it unless the economy of the area is readjusted. 
The states concerned are still in good season for the introduc- 
tion of land policy that will save the forests and their water 
power, protect farming development, and relieve the taxpayers 
from the burden of supporting large areas of idle lands. 

Roads, live stock and a forest policy point the solution to 
the stagnation of Ozark life. There will be other forms of de- 
velopment, which even now are under way, but these three are 
the fundamentals. Water power will be developed in increas- 
ing amounts, but its benefits will go primarily to the cities that 
are situated about the Ozarks. Tourists will discover increas- 
ingly the merits of a recreation in Ozark streams, but it is to 
be hoped that the native will not have his simple hospitality 
spoiled by summer visitors. Fruit growing has received much 
publicity and there are a number of good, established fruit dis- 
tricts. Elsewhere, shipping facilities and organization present 
difficult problems. Thin soils and steep slopes are antagonistic 
to permanent orcharding. Missouri possesses in her loess 
lands a much more productive fruit soil, much better located 
than the interior Ozarks, and developed for orcharding to only 
a very small extent. It would probably be beneficial to the de- 
velopment of the Ozarks to place relatively less emphasis on 
the possibilities of fruit. 

Help is needed for the Ozarks. The condition of the people 
is such that they can not well help themselves. They are stand- 
ing singly, uninstructed in their larger possibilities. It is a 
numerous population that needs to be made more effective, 
before degenerative selection destroys its best capacities. State 
investigators here and there are carrying on inquiries into 
Ozark problems, but the work is largely lost because advice is 
given in the main to those who know how to call for it. WhaiJ 
is needed above all is a policy of development for the region as 
a whole which will recognize the unity of the problem, not its 
fragments. If the states involved have the patience and the 
wit to plant the community spirit in the valleys and on the 
ridges of the Ozarks, the native will find in himself and in his 
environment the resources with which to develop a permanent 
constructive economy in place of the present self-destructive 
system handed down from frontier ancestors. 



